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LOGICALLY NECESSARY EXISTENTIAL STATEMENTS 
I. THe Lewniz ARGUMENT 


OME interesting ideas on the matter of logically necessary 
existential statements are suggested by Leibniz’s attempt to 
establish the existence of God by an analysis of contingency ob- 
servable in other things.t The argument he employs appears to be: 


1. Imagine that all contingent but actual things and events are 
placed in a series (ordered both temporally and causally wherever 
employment of such rules will simplify, or help make unique, the 
order). Call the results, Series A. 

2. Series A is itself contingent. For A is only one of an in- 
finite number of alternative, logically possible series, any one of 
which could have been actual. 

3. Series A, which is thus contingent, must be dependent upon 
some existent not a member of Series A. 


(a) That Series A is dependent follows from the fact that 
Series A is contingent. For there must be a sufficient reason 
why Series A is actual and not some alternative, and the series 
is dependent upon this reason. 

(b) That the thing upon which A depends is not a member 
of A is certain, because all the members of Series A are con- 
tingent and none of them would supply a sufficient reason why 
A is actual and not some alternative. (Of course, Leibniz is 
aware that there is another point of view from which each ele- 
ment of Series A is both logically and causally a necessary 
condition of Series A.) 

(c) That the thing upon which Series A is dependent is 
an existent is also true, since it is true that existence is ac- 
counted for only by existents, and Series A is of existents. 


4. Hence, there is some existent, K, not a member of Series A, 
upon which Series A depends in that the sufficient reason why 


1The argument is to be found on page 349 and also on page 540, 
Monadology, paragraphs 36-38 of the Leibniz Selections edited by P. Weiner, 
Modern Student’s Library, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1955. 
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Series A is actual (instead of an alternative) is to be found only 
in K. Since Series A contains all the contingent existents whose 
existence is ever actual, K cannot exist contingently. Hence, K 
exists necessarily.* 

Objections to this argument are many. First, most logicians 
eschew the employment of modal operators to modify predicates, 
claiming that the logical modalities of possibility and necessity 
apply only to statements; hence, there is no proper object-language 
use for ‘necessarily exists’. Secondly, against the versions of 
this argument given by the Arabians, Aquinas, Scotus, Bona- 
venture, and other medievals, it has been charged that the passage 
from properties of the elements to properties of the series is both 
deceptive and productive of the fallacy of composition. Thirdly, 
between statements (2) and (3) of the version I am attributing 
to Leibniz there seems to be a similar error, namely a change in the 
way ‘contingent’ is employed. Moreover, the concepts of ‘con- 
tingency’, ‘dependence’, and ‘possibility’ seem to be used inter- 
changeably and loosely. 

I shall attempt to restate the argument in such a way that: 
(1) modal operators will apply only to statements taken as a 
whole, obviating the first objection; (2) the claim that a fallacy 
of composition is committed in the inference from the contingency 
of the elements to the contingency of the series will become ob- 
viously misdirected; (3) the introduction of an appropriate ad- 
ditional premise, and some precision in the employment of the 
terms, will eliminate the apparent equivocation. In effect the 
reconstructed argument will be reduced to this question and its 
answer: Given that there is at least one true contingent statement, 
does the fact that the statement is true and contingent entail any- 
thing interesting? And the reply is: Yes, that fact entails that 


there is another existential statement which is true but not con- 
tingent. 


II. ComMMENTARY ON THE ARGUMENT 


Reconstruction of the argument involves several difficulties. 
In order to avoid the misuse of modal operators and clear up the 
ambiguities of the term ‘contingent’, the argument is best re- 
moved from the material and placed in the formal mode of speech. 
Such a procedure raises questions about the meaning and con- 
sistency of the traditional formulations of the argument. For 
instance, most persons would feel they understand me if I talk 


2 Leibniz identifies ‘K’ with God, by means of intervening premises. The 
theological aspects of this argument are not to be discussed in this paper. 
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about ‘‘everything that ever happened’’ or ‘‘the events among 
those which have actually happened or will happen, but which 
might not have happened.’’ Yet, in a more formal mode, the 
ambiguities of these expressions are oppressive. For suppose we 
were to take it as a rule that for every event there is a true state- 
ment uniquely describing that event. It could be pointed out 
that this is not true of every language; for we know that some 
events have occurred which cannot be described in many primitive 
languages. Secondly, it could not be shown to be true of any 
language. Thirdly, this rule supplies no criterion for counting 
events. For example, if ‘‘I am here at two o’clock’’ is true, then 
‘*T am here at two o’clock or at four o’clock’’ is also true. Shall 
we count what is referred to by these statements as two different 
events? For purposes of the discussion, let us employ ‘event’ 
relatively to the language in which that state of affairs is de- 
scribed. Thus, we shall say: to every logically contingent ex- 
istential statement in a given language, L, if that statement 
should be true, there corresponds an event in the actual universe. 
Next, one needs a rule for counting true contingent statements 
in a way that will accord with our normal habits for counting 
things and events. Such a rule is sketched, but incompletely, in 
Part IV, below. 
There is no point in discussing whether or not the set of true 
contingent statements in L constitutes a complete description of the 
actual world; for the description of the actual world in L is as 
complete as it can be. If one does not know that the language L 
can express all possible propositions (where a more fundamental 
idea of ‘possible proposition’ is here employed), one cannot reason- 
ably claim that the language L offers a complete description of the 
actual universe (in the more fundamental sense of ‘complete’ which 
we think we have). It is not possible to know that one has a con- 
sistent language capable of describing all possible worlds; so, it is 
not reasonable to make the claim that any set of true contingent 
statements actually offers a complete description of the actual uni- 
verse. For this reason we must not translate the traditional ex- 
pression, ‘‘the series of all actual but contingent events,’’ 
‘the set of all true but logically contingent statements.’’ 
One cannot accurately talk of the set of true but contingent 
statements in isolation from the language in which they would be 
formulated ; and one cannot assume that the set of contingent but 
actual events corresponds with the set of true but contingent 
statements of any one language. Nevertheless, one can surely 
claim that the set of true but contingent statements in any language 
does correspond with a sub-set of the actual but contingent events 


into: 
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of the universe. Hence, for a given language, L, there is a set 
of contingent but true statements which constitutes the complete 
description of the actual world in that language. This concept 
of the ‘series of contingent events’ may seem considerably weaker 
than the traditional material-mode expression; but it should be 
noticed that, if the argument will retain its force regardless of 
which language the description of the actual world is made in, the 
effect of the translation will not differ substantially from what the 
traditional proponents of the argument desired. 

There is also ambiguity about the employment of ‘contingent’ 
in the expression, ‘the series of all contingent events’; for con- 
tingeney can be of several kinds, the broadest dichotomy being 
the ‘logical’-‘causal’ distinction, with the latter being broken down 
into ‘deterministic’, ‘indeterministic’, ‘probabilistic’, ete. What- 
ever state of affairs is causally contingent (that is, has some other 
state of affairs as a causally necessary condition) is also uniquely 
describable by a logically contingent statement in the same language 
in which it can be said that the event is causally contingent. 
Hence the contingency to be discussed in the restatement of the 
argument shall be logical. Although there may be a close connec- 
tion between causal contingency and logical contingency, it would 
certainly be an equivocation for anyone to infer from the causal 
contingency of the elements of a set of statements which includes 
the causal laws governing dependency within that set, to the 
causal dependence of the conjunction of those statements, where 
‘causal dependence’ must be employed in a different manner, since 
there would be a different kind of ‘causal law’ as the referent. 
This seems to be what most objectors had in mind when they said 
that it was illegitimate to infer from the causal dependence of each 
element of a series to the causal dependence of the series itself. 
With these two points in mind: (1) that the ‘series of all con- 
tingent events’ will be interpreted as the set of events described 
by the conjunction of all other true logically contingent statements 
in the language employed, and (2) that the ‘contingency’ referred 
to will be the logical contingency of statements, unless otherwise 
specified, one can now restate the argument. 


III. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARGUMENT 


1. Taking English as our language, we may say that there is a 
class of statements, named by the letters, p, q, r, s, ete., which are 
contingent in the language and true (tenselessly). 

2. The conjunction of all the statements, p, qg, r, s, and the 
elimination of all redundancy and triviality will produce a state- 
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ment ‘S’ which describes the actual world as completely as it can 
be described in that language. In every language rich enough 
to have contingent statements, some of which are true, a state- 
ment ‘S’ will be formable, describing the actual world completely 
with respect to that language. In each language the appropriate 
‘S’ will be true. 

3. The statement ‘S’ in L is logically contingent. If it were 
logically necessary, a rule of logic would be violated, in that the 
modal operator of a conjunction would exceed the weakest modal 
operator belonging to the elementary conjuncts. The modal op- 
erator of a conjunction must be at most the weakest modal operator 
of any element and may be weaker; modal operators, ranged from 
strong to weak, are: necessarily p; possibly p; necessarily not-p. 
The statement, ‘S’, cannot be contradictory, since the assumption 
has been made that every element of ‘S’ is actually true, and since 
‘S’ has been formed by employing the rule of conjunction on true 
conjunets. ‘S’ must therefore be contingent. Again, the logical 
contingency of ‘S’ is obvious from the fact that the negations of 
various sub-sets of elements of ‘S’ are immediately and consistently 
conceivable. 

4. If the statement ‘S’ is logically contingent and true, then 
there is some other existential statement, not an element of ‘S’ or 
a sub-set of ‘S’, which is either logically or causally a necessary 
condition for ‘S’. This is the crucial premise of all ‘‘contingency 
arguments’’ employed for theological purposes. But it is also 
erucial in the present discussion, since its establishment would 
go a long way toward the production of a logically necessary 
existential statement. 

There is no fallacy in inferring from the fact that the elements 
of ‘S’ are logically contingent, to the fact that ‘S’ is logically 
contingent. But there might well be a mistake in inferring from 
the fact that, since all the logically contingent existential state- 
ments of ‘S’ (and therefore all other true contingent existential 
statements in L) are also causally contingent, then ‘S’ which is 
logically contingent is also causally contingent. This inference 
could be justified only by an independent proof that the fact 
described by any logically contingent existential statement is 
causally dependent upon the fact described by some other ex- 
istential statement. Such a conclusion is somewhat stronger than 
what is needed for the purposes of the present paper, but would 
be essential to the common interpretation of the ‘contingency’ 
argument as a causal argument. 

Let us ask, instead, whether every logically contingent ex- 
istential statement has as a logically necessary condition: that some 
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other existential statement should be true. An affirmative answer 
requires that any contingent existential statement which is true 
will entail a true disjunction of existential statements, which is not 
equivalent to the statement which is given (and if the given state- 
ment is complex, not equivalent to any of its parts or to trivial 
syntactical manipulations involving the given statement or its 
parts). Let us temporarily ignore the fact that, in the formal 
language of Principia, every statement entails that there is a true 
existential statement, and consider what further arguments may be 
given. 

Assume that a given contingent statement ‘P’ is true, e.g., 
‘*My car has a hole in its hood, January 1, 1960.’’ ‘P’ need not 
be true under all conditions; moreover, there are conceivable con- 
ditions under which it is not logically consistent that ‘P’ be true. 
Thus ‘‘ ‘P’ is true’’ entails that one of an unspecified number of 
mutually exclusive states of affairs should actually obtain. That 
‘‘Some non-equivalent existential statement or other is true’’ is a 
logically necessary condition for ‘‘‘P’ is true’’ is made evident 
from the fact that if there were no disjunction of existential state- 
ments logically entailed by ‘‘ ‘P’ is true,’’ then ‘P’ would be true 
regardless of the state of affairs which is actual; and given that 
‘P’ is true, ‘P’ would not be contingent, but would be necessary ; 
for, any true statement ‘P’ whose falsity is not entailed by any 
combination of existential and universal statements is true regard- 
less of circumstances, and is necessarily true—true in all possible 
worlds. In a word, it is suggested that the assertion ‘‘‘P’ is 
contingent’’ is not of the same logical type as ‘‘ ‘P’ is possible,’’ 
although the former entails the latter. It is further suggested 
that ‘‘being contingent’’ is a two-place semantical predicate. No 
statement is contingent if it is not contingent upon something, i.e., 
another statement. It is suggested that this ‘‘other statement’’ is a 
disjunction of the descriptions of possible worlds of which ‘P’ is 
an element. 

Put in another way, the point is this: If all contingent statements 
entail a disjunction of other statements, then ‘S’ which is con- 
tingent will do so also. How does one support the antecedent of 
that conditional? As follows: Any contingent statement ‘P’ is 
such that its negation is entailed by some non-equivalent state- 
ment. (For if ‘-P’ is not entailed by any significantly different 
statement, then regardless of what other statements are true, ‘P’ 
will be true; hence ‘P’ would be logically necessary, true in all 
possible worlds). But ‘P’ would entail the negation of any state- 
ment which entails the negation of ‘P’. If there are several state- 
ments which entail the negation of statements which entail ‘—P’, 
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then ‘P’, of course, entails the disjunction of those statements. It 
is extremely difficult to state so precisely the claim that any true 
contingent statement entails a significantly different statement that 
various trivialities are eliminated. A partial precision is this: the 
statement or statements entailed by ‘P’ are more than and different 
from those which can be generated by employing syntactical 
manipulation upon ‘P’; it is obvious that P entails PvQ, and many 
other such formulae. Nevertheless, there is at least one such 
entailment that cannot be trivial. For consider the fact that a 
true contingent statement, e.g., ‘‘My cat is black,’’ entails that the 
possible world which is actual should be one in which this state- 
ment is not incompatible. The total description of any possible 
world in which this statement, taken in its ordinary meaning, is 
compatible will be significantly different in many respects from 
the mere manipulation of ‘P’ to get other formulae. The con- 
junetive statement which describes the possible world in which 
‘*My eat is black’’ is compatible will involve many elements sig- 
nificantly different in meaning from the statement in question. 
But if ‘‘My eat is black’’ is true, then it follows necessarily that 
one of those possible worlds in which that statement is compatible 
is actual, and that, therefore, the significantly different statement 
which describes the rest of that possible world is true. 

It has been said that if the contingent statement is existential, 
that is, asserts existence, then the disjunctive statement entailed 
by it must also have existential disjuncts. The reason for this is 
that the conjunction of statements which are necessary conditions 
for any existential statement must contain an existential statement, 
or it will have to be admitted that a conjunction of universal 
statements ean entail an existential statement. Ordinarily, an 
argument from merely universal premises to a particular conclu- 
sion is considered invalid. This corresponds to Leibniz’s dictum 
that existence is accounted for only by existents. 

On the basis of the above considerations, it is concluded that 
‘S’ entails a disjunction of statements, and that at least one of the 
true disjuncts is existential. While it is trivially true that every 
element of ‘S’ is a logically necessary condition for ‘S’, it is im- 
portantly true that there is at least one other existential statement 
which is also a necessary condition for the truth of ‘S’. 

Inquiry into the characteristics of the disjunctive statement 
entailed by ‘S’ reveals: (1) the statements which are significant 
elements of the disjunction must be existential, and different from 
‘S’ or any of its elements, since ‘S’ contains existential elements, 
and since ‘S’ and every element or combination of elements of ‘S’ 
is contingent ; (2) since ‘S’ is true, some element of the disjunction 
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is true and existential; this disjunct is not contingent, since it is not 
contained in ‘S’, which contains all true contingent statements. 
The element of the disjunction which is true, or at least one of the 
elements which are true, must be logically necessary. Hence, 
there is at least one existential statement which is both true and 
logically necessary. 

Let us call the true existential elements of the disjunction en- 
tailed by ‘S’, ‘R’, as a common name. It may be the case that 
there is only one existential statement which could be logically 
necessary, that is, that there is only one interpretation of a set 
of properties ‘F’ such that [_](3z)(Fx) could without contradiction 
be true. In that case, the disjunction could be merely the addition 
of the statement to itself, or any other sort of trivial addition. 

How ‘R’ is related to ‘S’ is not appropriately questioned in 
this paper. For while it may be granted that ‘R’ is the true 
element of a disjunction entailed by ‘S’, there is no easy way of 
deciding whether any particular ‘R’ is a logically necessary con- 
dition for ‘S’. It is clear that ‘R’ cannot entail ‘S’, for ‘S’ is 
contingent, and ‘R’ is logically necessary; what is entailed by a 
necessary statement is also necessary. Perhaps ‘R’ is, in Leibniz’s 
terms, related to ‘S’ as sufficient reason. 


IV. Construction oF ‘S’ 


It may be argued that the construction of ‘S’ in L is still 
ambiguous, since there are various ways of counting the true state- 
ments in a language. Besides, if the rule for constructing ‘S’ is 
not made reasonably precise, there would be no way of knowing 
whether the process of constructing an ‘S’ is one which it is 
logically possible to execute. A definition or two and some rules 
will perhaps help make the construction of ‘S’ more precise. The 
language to be used must be rich enough to contain elemental 
facts, elemental falsehoods, and elemental possibilities, as defined 
below. Moreover, some of the elemental facts must be particular 
affirmatives, and some must be universal negatives. 


‘P’ is an elemental fact in L, if and only if 


1. P is a logically contingent statement in L; 

2. P is true (tenselessly) ; 

3. there is no conjunction of other true contingent statements in 
L which is logically equivalent to p. Syntactical manipula- 
tions of P will not be counted as reductions of ‘P’ to a 
conjunction, e.g., (P-P) or [P-(PvQ) }. 
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‘q’ is an elemental falsehood in L, if and only if 


1. 


q is the negation of an elemental fact. 


‘r’ as an elemental possibility in L, if and only if 


1. 


‘r’ is either an elemental fact or an elemental falsehood in L. 


Some rules: 


1. 


All statements are to be expressed so precisely as to time 
and place, that it cannot be said that the same statement has 
two truth values under different circumstances. 


. ‘8’ is to be made up only of elemental facts and their com- 


binations. For example, if ‘p’ and ‘q’ are elemental facts, 
so is ‘p D q’. 


. The description of any event by the statements in ‘S’ shall 


be made up of the smallest combinations of elementary facts 
which will complete the description in that language. 


. The rule of ‘‘addition’’ is not to be employed in forming 


‘S’, to produce any statement in which the name of a 
tautologous or false statement appears. 


. No false or tautologous statement shall appear in ‘S’ as part 


of any element. 


. No statement shall appear as an element of ‘S’ if it can 


be deduced syntactically from any or all of the other ele- 
ments; instead, it shall be considered already contained in 
3". 


. ‘S’ shall be made to constitute an axiom system, being com- 


plete and consistent. 


. ‘S’ shall be considered as an interpreted set, suitable to the 


description of the actual world in L. 


. ‘S$’ shall have the property that any statement added to ‘S’ 


will violate the rule of independence or shall be a false 
statement which would thereby render ‘S’ inconsistent. 


If it should be objected that no statement ‘S’ exists or can 
be constructed in a finite number of steps in our natural language, 
it should be noted that it is merely necessary to construct a weak 
language having a small number of statements, some of which are 
contingent and true, and the conjunction of which constitutes ‘S’. 
The argument will hold for this weak language, providing it can 
contain modal statements. 

To say that there could be a null-universe in which no ex- 
istential statement is true does not constitute a difficulty for this 
argument, since the very point in question is that supposed ob- 
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jection. The argument begins from the assumption that the actual 
universe is not empty and argues from that point to the claim that 
a null-universe is impossible, not hypothetically, but logically. 

The easiest way to lay the ghost of these arguments from con- 
tingeney is to decide negatively the following theorem whose 
affirmation is supposed by the argument: ‘‘There is no consistent 
language which contains both true contingent existential statements 
and the explicit rule that no logically necessary existential state- 
ment is well-formed in that language (assuming that the language 
is rich enough to contain the modal operators and modal state- 
ments).’’ If there can be such a language, then it follows that 
the set of all true contingent statements in L does not entail a dis- 
junction of existential statements, at least one of which is true 
and logically necessary. If such a proof can be produced, then 
it follows that the strong version of the contingency argument 
which I have presented will be effectively destroyed. Moreover, 
one will not be able to define ‘‘being the sufficient reason for ‘P’ ”’ 
as ‘‘being the true element of the disjunction of significantly dif- 
ferent statements entailed by ‘P’,’’ where ‘P’ is assumed to be 
existential and true. The advantage of stating the argument in 
terms of the logical properties of ‘S’ is that it appears to achieve 
what its classical authors intended it to, without the usual de- 
ficiencies, and yet it allows one to state it precisely enough so as to 
determine conditions under which its soundness can be unequivo- 
eally decided. 


V. CoNcLUSION 


The contingency argument developed here makes this claim: 


A true existential statement in L, which does not have 
some disjunction of significantly different existential state- 
ments as a logically necessary condition, has no true state- 
ment other than itself, and trivial manipulations thereof, in 
L as a logically sufficient condition. Hence, it is either self- 
contradictory or logically necessary. 


If this claim is granted, then ‘S’ which is contingent must 
entail a true disjunction of existential statements, one of which 
is true and logically necessary. 

It thus seems possible to present a version of the traditional 
contingency argument without committing the fallacy of compo- 
sition and without employing modal operators as predicate modi- 
fiers. The conclusion of the argument (ignoring attempts that 
might be made to give it theological value) is that there is at least 
one true existential statement which is logically necessary. This 
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would be a statement which is not analytic, but which is necessary. 
One might well call it synthetic-a priori, whose truth is not con- 
tingent, but is discovered only through the analysis of truths that 
are. 


J. F. Ross 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WHEREOF ONE HAS BEEN SILENT, THEREOF 
ONE MAY HAVE TO SPEAK? 


COUPLE of Norwegian farmers were celebrating Christmas. 

The aquavit bottles stood lined up on the table in front 
of them. All were drinking heavily and silently. The quiet of 
the night was broken only by the jingling noise whenever another 
empty bottle was thrown out of the window. The turn had just 
come for the tenth bottle to whistle away when one of them, who 
for ninety years had been known to be a deaf-mute, suddenly 
remarked: ‘‘There is still something left in the bottle.’’ The 
others turned to him with wondering glances: ‘‘But we thought 
you were deaf and dumb?’’ ‘‘Not quite,’’ replied the old farmer 
laconically, ‘‘I just haven’t hitherto found anything worthwhile 
saying.’’—The moral of this anecdote may be expressed as follows: 
To the general question of ‘‘What should we say, when?,’’ there 
is but one satisfactory general answer: ‘‘That which is then 
worthwhile saying.’’ 

What, then, is worthwhile saying? 

This question, of course, does not readily lend itself to a flat and 
general answer. It seems, however, offhand that we may normally 
or generally exclude as insignificant any sentence which, within an 
intended frame of communication, is plausibly and invariably in- 
terpreted to convey propositions commonly conceived either as 
obviously true (or advisable) or as obviously false (or inadvisable) 
within the given frame of communication.* Major exceptions are 
sentences transmitting propositions which are not by themselves 
contentious (within this frame of communication), but employed 
in order to support or weaken genuinely contentious propositions. 


1 Paper read before the thirty-third annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, University of California at Santa Barbara, De- 
cember 30, 1959. 

2 Cf. ‘On Worthwhile Hypotheses,’’ Inquiry, Vol. II, No. 3, 1959. (Also 
Inquiry, Vol. II, No, 4; Vol. III, No. 3; Synthése, Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4, 
1959; Vol. XII, No. 4, 1960; and Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LVI, No. 18, 
Aug. 27, 1959; Vol. LVII, No. 24, 1960.) 
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Thus, if one is discussing, say, whether a certain, or rather un- 
certain object, X, is a chair or a stool, it might well be worthwhile 
pointing to an obvious, ordinary chair, A, and saying: ‘‘That 
object, A, over there, is a chair. Do you agree? Very well, I 
will now try to convince you that accepting object A as a chair 
argues for (or against, as the case may be) accepting this other, 
controversial object, X, as a chair and not as a stool.’’ With this, 
and maybe a few other exceptions, there can hardly be any doubt 
that: one generally tends to avoid saying the obvious—be it an 
obviously true or advisable, or an obviously false or inadvisable 
proposition; neither is worthwhile saying. In other words: As a 
rule we try to utter or write significant sentences, i.e., sentences 
expressing propositions the tenability (advisability, respectively) 
of which may be (a) (strongly) supported by new evidence (and/ 
or reasoning) brought forth by the author of the sentences, and 
(b) questioned by at least one person in at least one situation 
within the author’s language society or intended frame of com- 
munication. Therefore: whenever a sentence, T, in a normal, 
standard case of communication, is interpreted to convey a non- 
(or in- or anti-)significant proposition, we may ordinarily rest 
assured that we have to do with a forced and far-fetched, out-of- 
the-way, implausible interpretation of T. This, of course, does 
not reduce the value of the awareness of the possibility of such 
directions of interpretations. It may come in handy, particularly 
in cases when we believe we are propounding, e.g., a hypothesis 
which is both absolutely true and at the same time a flabbergasting, 
breath-taking novelty. The chances are that our hypothesis is only 
(absolutely) true when interpreted to be a non-significant triviality 
(e.g., analytically true or the like), and only interesting if in- 
terpreted in a direction which makes its tenability (as hypothesis) 
rather dubious or even improbable.® 

I just said: ‘‘There can hardly be any doubt’’ that we generally 
want to avoid uttering non-significant sentences ; consequently this 
assumption is in itself non-significant. And, as in all other cases 
where the obvious is said, we wonder: Why on earth does he want 
to say this? What is he up to? What will his next move be? 
He must have something up his sleeve—some special purpose in 
mind. What is it that he wants to prove? The answer is simple: 
I am up to a polemic against certain, in my opinion, unfortunate 
criteria and methods for determining what we should (ever or 
normally) say when, and what we should (never or) not (ordi- 
narily) say when... . 


3 Cf. ‘*On Worthwhile Hypotheses,’’ loc. cit. 
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The Ineffability Approach 


I shall, by way of introduction, briefly touch upon an approach 
to the problem of ‘‘whereof one’ should speak’’ and ‘‘whereof one 
should remain silent,’’ based upon the rather murky and mystical 
notion of ineffability: Certain things cannot be said; it is im- 
possible to say them. One cannot, or it is impossible to say, e.g., 
‘*My necktie has a cause,’’ ‘‘he yawned (in-) voluntarily (heartily, 
disgustingly, sleepily, etc.),’’ ‘‘I promised my chair to quit smok- 
ing,’’ ete. What most plausibly may be meant by ‘‘cannot’’ and 
‘*it is impossible’’ in such and similar contexts is quite problemati- 
eal, if not completely obscure. One has argued, however, that there 
may be some connections between this linguistic-ineffability ap- 
proach to the (dis-)solution of presumably philosophical prob- 
lems, and what has been labeled: ‘‘linguistie rigidity.’’ ‘‘Lin- 
guistie rigidity’’ is most often used to designate certain attitudes 
toward the use of language, alleged to be predominant in so-called 
‘*primitive’’ people as well as in pre-school children. It is char- 
acterized by inability to utter certain words or sentences, ‘‘to 
play with words,’’ ‘‘to look on language as a word game,’’ and 
‘‘make words mean what I want them to mean’’ (as Humpty 
Dumpty said to Alice). It is well known that linguists have diffi- 
culties in finding out what in primitive languages is the equivalent 
of such English sentences as ‘‘I am ill,’”’ ‘‘I am dead,”’ ete., be- 
cause of the natives’ imperturbable reluctance to utter them. And 
Humboldt tells the story about a peasant who, after listening to 
two students of astronomy talking about the stars, said to them: 
**T can see that with the help of instruments men could measure 
the distance from the earth to the remotest stars and find out their 
position and motion. But I should like to know: how did you 
find out the names of the stars?’’ He assumed that the names 
of the stars could be found out only from the stars themselves. 
Piaget and Vigotsky * and others claim that similar dispositions 
may be found in every one of us, if we go back to the pre-school 
age: ‘‘When children are asked whether it is possible to replace 
the name of one object with that of another, for instance to eall 
a cow—ink, and ink a cow, they answer that it is entirely im- 
possible, because ink is used for writing and the cow gives milk.”’ 
“It is impossible for a child to separate the name of an object 
from its qualities; and these qualities cling to the name when it is 
transferred—just as possessions cling to their owner’’ (p. 36). 


Simple experiments with pre-school children, as well as with 


4L. S. Vigotsky, ‘‘Thought aad Speech,’’ Psychiatry, Vol. II, No. 1 
February, 1939. 


, 
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school children, adolescents, and grown-ups, showed, however, that 
no ‘‘normal’’ representative of any age group had any inhibitions 
in saying about a dog: ‘‘it is a cow,’’ or about a button: ‘‘it is an 
ocean’’—and so forth, as soon as it was made clear to the subjects 
that by ‘‘can you call (say) ?’’ was meant to be expressed something 
in the direction of: ‘“‘are you capable of uttering the following 
sounds?’’® Absolutely no trace of any form of linguistic rigidity ° 
was ever found in any of the tested age groups (of normal re- 
spondents). What we found was a rather obvious ambiguity in 
such formulations as: ‘‘we can (not) say (call),’’ ‘‘it is (im-) pos- 
sible to say (call),’’ etc. Reactions classified by Vigotsky, Piaget, 
Frazer, and others as symptoms of linguistic rigidity seem to be due 
to nothing more exciting than a tendency—among investigators as 
well as respondents—to interpret the mentioned formulations in 
the direction of: ‘‘it is (im-) permissible, (dis-)advantageous, (in-) 
advisable, (un-) fitting, (un-) fortunate, (un-)reasonable . . . to say 
(eall),’’ rather than: ‘‘it is (un-)achievable, (un-) attainable, within 
(resp. beyond) my power and capacities . . . to say (call).’’ 


The Impermissibility Approach 


A far more prevalent and prominent approach to the question 
of ‘‘what should we say, when’’ than the ineffability approach, but 


not always separable from this, may be called ‘‘the impermissibility 
approach.’’ Certain locutions are flatly rejected, forbidden; they 
are ‘‘sins against the word,’’ ‘‘sins against language,’’ ‘‘non- 
sensical,’’ ‘‘contradictions,’’ ‘‘logical oddities’’; ‘‘there is a rule 
against saying them,’’ ‘‘Sie waren in der Sprache nicht vorge- 
sehen,’’ ete., ete. Various devices have been proposed for dis- 
tinguishing impermissible from permissible or legitimate locutions. 


5 The experiments were carried out in the Speech Department of the Uni- 
versity of California. For further details, see the author’s articles: ‘‘ What 
Should We Say?’’ Inquiry, Vol. II, No. 4; ‘‘ Logical Oddities and Locutional 
Searcities. Another Attack Upon the Method of Revelation in Linguistic 
Philosophy,’’ Synthése, Vol. XI, No. 4; and ‘‘Vindication of Humpty 
Dumpty,’’ Inquiry, Vol. III, No. 3. The procedure was simple: When the 
(in the pre-test: pre-school) child entered the room, the investigator said: 
“*Can you call a basketball ‘a bicycle’?’’ Child: ‘‘No.’’ Investigator: 
‘¢Watch me! J can,’’ and pointing in the direction of a basketball he 
uttered: ‘‘Bicycle!’’ Then, turning towards the child again: ‘‘See how easy 
it is to call a basketball ‘a bicycle’? Now you try!’’ In the actual experi- 
ments introductory questions to a simple questionnaire served the function of 
indicating to the children the intended interpretation of ‘‘can you call (say),’’ 
‘¢is it possible to say (call).’’ 

6 With the possible exception of ‘linguistic rigidity’ as tested by the 
Frenkel-Brunswick-Tennessen Scale for linguistic rigidity (cf. Inquiry, loc. cit.) 
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The easiest way by far is simply to ‘‘see,’’ to ‘‘hear,’’ or other- 
wise perceive the permissibility or the impermissibility of a given 
locution. A native speaker, it has been maintained, will never 
(or rarely) be in doubt. He perceives the (im-)permissibility di- 
rectly, instantaneously, in a flash of revelation, by some sort of 
linguistic instinct, logical sense, hermeneutical clairvoyance. Oddly 
enough, these seem to be qualities most often found in precocious 
children, and pedantic logicians. The girl next door to where we 
live had a fight with her brother the other day and complained: 
‘‘Ronny is so rough, tomorrow I’ll be black and blue all over!’’ 
To which my little boy dryly remarked: ‘‘No single object can at 
the same time be black and blue all over.’’ Needless to say, he 
also vigorously objects to such sayings as: ‘‘Enough is enough,”’ 
‘‘T both like it, and I don’t,’’ ete. Philosophers do the same. 
Thus, Nowell-Smith * labels as ‘‘logically odd’’ (and therefore im- 
permissible?) the sentence: ‘‘P is cultivating weeds’’—which, of 
course, is the most customary, ordinary, legitimate way in which 
to describe a very natural and important horticultural activity 
undertaken by various anti-weed-spray producing companies. Like- 
wise it is the same possibility of misinterpretation which makes the 
well-known advertisement from a cleaning establishment worthy of 
being reprinted in a comic paper: ‘‘Don’t kill your wife; let us do 
the dirty work.’’—All the cited cases have one thing in common: 
Every communicator involved understands perfectly well how the 
sentences concerned are most plausibly to be interpreted. The im- 
permissibility direction of interpretation is rendered possible solely 
as a result of actual or potential misinterpretations. In the phi- 
losopher’s case cited, and in similar examples of other philosophers, 
it seems as if the impermissibility direction of interpretation pre- 
vails because of a widespread optimism among philosophers that 
sentences or locutions may profitably be judged by their appearance, 
so to speak, that the external form reveals or otherwise permits one 
to ‘‘see’’ or ‘‘hear’’ what a word or sentence ‘‘means’’ in a given 
instance of communication and that consequently it is easy to 
‘‘see’’ whether a term is used in harmony with a given definition 
or not, to ‘‘hear’’ whether a given locution is idiomatic, is used 
in accordance with the logic, syntax, or pattern of language, etc., 
or to ‘‘see’’ or ‘‘hear’’ whether a given sentence can transmit a 
certain proposition and whether this proposition is, e.g., normative 
or descriptive, analytic or synthetic, meaningful or meaningless, 
true or false, logically odd or logically orthodox, permissible or 
impermissible... . 


7P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, p. 72. 
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Series of rather elaborate experiments with college students and 
others in the San Francisco Bay Area, seem to indicate that a short 
lecture—207 words—will suffice to awake this presumably dormant 
hermeneutical clairvoyance and turn perfectly normal human be- 
ings into rigid, logical pedants. On the other hand a slightly 
longer lecture—255 words—was apparently enough to induce an 
extremely latitudinarian hermeneutical attitude.® 

When confronted with sets of 25, 31, and 48 sentences, the ‘‘logi- 
cal pedants’’ intuited without any difficulties—and, practically 
speaking, without exceptions—the classification of all the given 
sentences in either one of the following three categories of im- 
permissible sentences: (1) (self-) contradiction, (2) tautologies, (3) 
nonsense sentences. 

Here are a few examples of sentences ‘‘seen’’ by our logical 
pedants to be (a) tautologies and (b) self-contradictions: 


(a) ‘*Tautologies’’: ‘‘Whereof one cannot speak thereof one must be 
silent.’’ ‘‘When it rains in Berkeley, it rains in Berkeley!’’ ‘‘ Everything 
in the world is what it is and not another thing.’’ ‘‘Rose is a rose is a 
rose is a rose.’’ ‘‘I see what I see.’’ 

(b) ‘‘Self-contradictions’’: ‘‘Not all unmarried men are bachelors.’’ 
. £*The coffee in the coffeeshop is not coffee.’’ ‘‘The present king of France 
is wise.’’ ‘‘Kim Novak is pretty, and at the same time she is not.’’ ‘‘It’s 
raining and I don’t believe it.’? Only one sentence was to an equal extent 
classified in all three categories, viz., ‘‘ Unicorns are extinct.’’ 


The latitudinarian group, however, had no difficulties in giving 
all sorts of plausible interpretations of the same sentences. Among 
formulations the (only) plausible interpretations of which did not 
seem to raise a shadow of doubt in any latitudinarians, a few de- 
serve to be mentioned : 


‘*Not all unmarried men are bachelors,’’ interpreted: ‘‘Not all un- 
married men lead a free... wild ... unconventional . . . bohemian life; 
some have gone steady with the same girl for years....’’ ‘‘Kim Novak 
is pretty and at the same time she is not,’’ interpreted: ‘‘Kim Novak is 
pretty in some respects only ... from certain angles . . . sometimes’’;— 
‘fat the same time’’ is apparently interpreted as synonymous to ‘‘yet’’... 
‘still’? . . . ‘fon the other hand.’’ ‘‘The present King of France is wise’’ 
had one particularly amusing interpretation; one respondent answered: 
‘*That’s right, he is wise—because he doesn’t exist. And what can be wiser 
these days than to not exist?’’ ‘‘It’s raining, and I don’t believe it’’ was 
interpreted: ‘‘It’s raining, how extraordinary! ’’ 


The last example is particularly interesting. It belongs to a 
type of sentences: ‘‘X is true and I don’t believe it,’’ quite com- 


8 For the formulations of these lectures see: ‘‘ Logical Oddities and 
Locutional Searcities,’’ Synthése, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 376-378 (and Inquiry, 
Vol. II, No. 4, Note No. 13.) 
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monly used to exemplify nonsensical or otherwise impermissible 
locutions, e.g., ‘‘logical oddities’’—in a few cases ‘‘contradictions,’’ 
or even ‘‘contradictory sentences.’’ And it seems rather difficult 
to think of plausible or even logical and literal interpretations 
of such sentences fit to illustrate anything ‘‘whereof one cannot 
(or should not) speak.’’ Everybody seems familiar with situa- 
tions where something was true which one at the time did not be- 
lieve to be true. There is hardly anything odd to be found in the 
following report: ‘‘ Yesterday it was raining and I did not believe 
it.’ Quite another thing is the practical-psychological difficulties 
in seizing such queer situations while they were still present, and 
momentarily reporting them in an adequate tense—A few hours 
ago, shortly after I started writing this paper, it was, contrary to 
all reasonable expectations (rain in July in California!) actually 
raining outside. Absorbed in my work I did not notice, and had 
I been asked: ‘‘Do you believe it is raining outside?’’—straight 
off I would have answered, in all honesty and sincerity, ‘‘No,’’ 
that I did not believe it was raining outside. Thus I might say to 
myself now: ‘‘If I, a few hours ago, had said to myself, ‘It is 
raining outside while I don’t believe that it is raining outside,’ 
I would have made a true statement.’’ How I possibly could have 
gained such insights in the discrepancies between my beliefs and 
the actual state of things, that is a problem for (para?) psycholo- 
gists. But one thing I know—whenever I have any such extra- 
ordinary insights and feel the necessity for conveying them to 
myself or to my fellow beings, I shall also feel free to make use of 
any locutions—however, weird or bizarre they may look to a 
pedantic logician—if only they provide an adequate verbal trans- 
mission. In the light of these reflections it is almost inconceivable 
how anybody ever would find anything odd about such fairly clear 
and in most contexts readily understood sentences as ‘‘It is raining 
and (or: but) I don’t believe it,’’ ete. To classify such and 
similar sentences as ‘‘nonsensical,’’ as ‘‘impermissible locutions,”’ 
‘logical oddities,’’ ‘‘contradictions’’ (‘‘tautologies,’’ respectively), 
‘‘sins against language,’’ and what not, is in my opinion a sin 
against language. It prevents language from fulfilling its most 
important and legitimate purpose, i.e., to increase inter- and intra- 
personal communicability (viz., by preventing adequate locutions 
from being employed when effective communication is entirely 
dependent upon their availability). This is why it seems to me 
safe to assume that, in most cases, so-called ‘‘contradictions,’’ 
‘‘logical oddities,’’ ete., are in fact nothing but for various reasons 
infrequently occurring locutions: Their essence is their infre- 
quency. 
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Particularly misleading is the impermissibility approach where 
the linguistic legislator arrives at his laws for what is (im-) permis- 
sible to say by asking questions of the skeletal form: ‘‘Is it possible 
to do X?’’ and concluding from a more or less unanimous, say: 
‘*No’’ to such questions that one cannot ever say and mean: ‘‘P © 
did X.’’ For example: Most people would probably, offhand, 
deny the possibility of admiring a landscape with closed eyes. 
But this would not prevent them from imagining situations—odd or 
not—where the necessity might occur for expressing a statement 
which would be most adequately transmitted, for instance, by the 
sentence: ‘‘P admired the landscape with closed eyes.’’ The 
whole thing is most often a question of general (including 
hermeneutical) imagination. We may even, if necessary, equip 
Mr. P. with transparent eyelids, or turn him into an eidetic (with 
positive after-images), etec.... Fifty years ago nobody would 
believe it possible for a person to continue his (biological) life 
after the heart had stopped beating. In fact, the following sen- 
tence, T: ‘‘His heart stopped beating and he did not die’’ might 
have been commonly considered impermissible, a ‘‘self-contradic- 
tion,’’ ‘‘a logical oddity,’’ ‘‘a sin against language.’’ The clair- 
voyant armchair philosopher blessed with divine revelations, who 
will @ priori establish today what can possibly be said and meant 
and done tomorrow, is reminiscent of a highly esteemed Danish 
writer who, at the turn of the century, wrote an encyclopedia 
article on ‘‘Flying Machines.’’ ‘‘It is obvious,’’ he concluded, 
‘*that none of these fantastic ideas will ever be realized. Since, as 
everybody knows, nothing heavier than water can float in water, 
nothing heavier than air can ever fly in the air.’” And while he 
was writing, birds sailed through the sky. . . . 

Another unfortunate way of trying to determine the permis- 
sibility of a given locution is the method of telling little stories and 
asking ourselves, and occasionally our fellow beings: ‘‘ What should 
we say?’’ in the described situation. We may be able to elicit— 
spontaneously or not—an amazing, general, intra- and inter-per- 
sonal verbal agreement. But, as we shall see, the suspicion may 
rise that in most cases we have to do with pseudo-agreements. 
Recent empirio-semantical investigations revealed twenty-one cog- 
nitively different ways in which this locution ‘‘what should we say 
(when)’’ could plausibly be interpreted and made more precise.® 
The list of precisations represents per se an important warning 
against any inclination to take verbal agreement to the question: 


® The complete list of precisations can be found in Inquiry, Vol. II, No. 
4, 1959, pp. 278 f. 
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**What should we say (when)’’ as a symptom of actual agreement 
on an issue, a topic, a subject matter—or disagreement to indicate 
actual disagreement. As long as two or more of the main twenty- 
one directions of precisation of ‘‘what should we say (when)’’ are 
slurred over, the chances are that the verbal agreement will turn 
out to be a pseudo-agreement, a verbal disagreement to be a pseudo- 
disagreement. 

The significance of this point is quite adequately brought out 
in another empirical study, viz., the study of the question: ‘‘ When 
should we ever point to an action, X, and say: That action (X) is 
‘voluntary,’ ‘involuntary,’ or ‘not voluntary’?’’ The most con- 
spicuous hermeneutical discrepancies were here found between 
respondents who would tend to be concerned with the advisability 
of adopting a certain terminology, and respondents only discus- 
sing the likelihood of anybody (ever) uttering: ‘‘X is voluntary,’’ 
etc., under the indicated circumstances. The most interesting diffi- 
culties, however, did not arise until this prescriptive/predictive 
direction of precisation was well overcome. Then it appeared that 
some respondents understood the sentence: ‘‘Would you (ever) 
say that X was voluntary’’ to mean something like: ‘‘Say that for 
some strange reason or other you were given the choice to classify 
X either under the heading of ‘voluntary actions’ or under the 
heading ‘involuntary actions’ (or ‘not voluntary actions’) ; which 
one do you think you would probably choose?’’ Others, apparently, 
thought the following was what they were being asked: ‘‘Is it a 
tenable hypothesis about (or description of) your behavior to 
predict that under the given circumstances you would point out 
the action X and utter: ‘X is voluntary (involuntary, not volun- 
tary)’?’’ While the first group was trying to solve hitherto 
unforeseen subsumability problems, members of the latter made 
every endeavor to find out how they were most likely to react 
(verbally). Nonetheless, quite often the two groups would come 
out with the same decision, e.g.: ‘‘I would (under the indicated 
circumstances) not say: ‘X is voluntary.’’’ But as members of 
the first group agreed that they should not describe a particular 
action, X, as ‘‘voluntary,’’ because of practical or theoretical diffi- 
culties in determining where on the voluntary-involuntary con- 
tinuum the action should be located, the second group would 
definitely not say ‘‘X is voluntary,’’ because the classification of X 
as a voluntary action was too obvious. And, as I said, who ever 
wants to say the obvious? Thus nobody would ever point to a 
person who goes to enjoy a good show and say, ‘‘That person is 
performing a voluntary action.’’ One might just as well have said: 
‘“‘That person is that person.’’ To say about an action which is 
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obviously voluntary, that it is a voluntary action, is idle, trivial, 
redundant. The same, of course, goes for actions which are obvi- 
ously deliberate, obviously intentional, obviously causally deter- 
mined, ete. By the same token we would never, under ordinary 
circumstances, in a normal standard, paradigmatic case of com- 
munication find it worthwhile to point to an ordinary chair, an 
ordinary table, an ordinary man, an ordinary yawn, and say: ‘‘that 
is a chair,’’ ‘‘that is a table,’’ ‘‘that is a man,’’ ‘‘that is a yawn,’’ 
unless there were either something fishy about the chair, the table, 
the man, the yawn ... or unless we had other good reasons or at 
least some plausible pretexts for uttering such commonplace plati- 
tudes. But again, there might be cases where we would have good, 
legitimate reasons for saying them. Then we want to have them 
available and not banished by rigid linguistic laws or rules. It is 
perfectly clear that if it is bedtime, I am alone, I yawn, I would 
never dream of registering my yawn under the heading: ‘‘an 
action,’’ which may be: ‘‘voluntary,’’ ‘‘involuntary,’’ ‘‘deliberate,’’ 
‘*intentional,’’ ‘‘causally determined,’’ or anything as ludicrously 
pompous as that. I might even be tempted to use a strong 
terminology and say: ‘‘such adjectives would be uncalled for,’’ 
“they don’t make sense here,’’ or the like. And perhaps this, 
under the given circumstances, would go for any adjectives or 


adverbs one could possibly imagine. But it would most certainly 
be a mistake if it would prevent me from employing any of these 
adjectives or adverbs in case I should ever need them to ade- 
quately describe my yawn when alone at bedtime. What is more, 
one could easily think of adverbs such as ‘‘normally,’’ ‘‘ordi- 


a> 66 


narily,’’ ‘‘usually,’’ ‘‘habitually,’’ ‘‘ paradigmatically,’’ ete. which, 
when used in connection with verbs like: ‘‘yawn,’’ ‘‘kick,’’ 
“‘eroquet,’’ ete., would form rather paradoxical sentences. Such 
sentences would, according to John Austin, among others, be in- 
admissible, ‘‘sins against language,’’ ‘‘nonsensical,’’ ete., if and 
only if they were expressing true statements! E.g.: ‘‘He yawned 
normally,’’ ‘‘He signed the check in an ordinary (customary, 
standard) way,’’.... 

Quite another thing is this: Whenever we are employing words, 
expressions, locutions with roots in so-called ‘‘ordinary language,’’ 
it is generally a recommendable procedure to try to use these words, 
ete. as much as possible in accordance with at least a few of their 
most frequent, vernacular usages. Many a pseudo-audacious and 
misleading conclusion has been drawn, especially within so-called 
‘*soft’’ sciences, because of forced and far-fetched operational 
definitions the unusual character of which has later on been for- 
gotten by senders as well as receivers of the original definoform 
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sentence. Needless to say, the same phenomenon has long been 
well-known within philosophy. Such exciting sentences as: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing exists’’ (including the sentence: ‘‘Nothing exists’’), ‘‘The 
meaning of a sentence is its methods of verification,’’ ‘‘The mean- 
ing of a sentence is its use,’’ ete., ete., are only audacious (but 
false) if ‘‘exists,’’ ‘‘methods,’’ ‘‘use,’’ ete., are interpreted in a 
rather vernacular, common-sensical direction of precisation, and 
only tenable (but trivial) in some weird senses of the same key- 
words. A more modern example may, e.g., be found in Strawson’s 
unprecedented, esoteric use of ‘‘presupposition.’’ 

However, be this as it may, I must in conclusion repeat: The 
mere fact that d certain way of speaking has worked satisfactorily 
for a number of millennia creates but a feeble presumption of 
present and future adequacy. By the same token, the non-occur- 
rence or extraordinarily infrequent occurrence of a certain locution 
offers per se no clue or argument for its impermissibility—as aptly 
illustrated by the introductory anecdote about the alleged deaf- 
mute and the aquavit bottle. It may be perfectly true that there 
has hitherto never been a need for saying, and that consequently 
no one so far has ever said: ‘‘I met a man today who was 360 
feet tall.’’ But I know that whenever I meet this giant, I shall 
not run home to my children and say: ‘‘Today I met a man who 
was .. . Oh, no, I am sorry, but I shan’t be able to tell you how 
tall he was. Unfortunately, our language has not foreseen such 
eventualities.”’ On the contrary—we need a language with which 
we can describe unforeseen, unimagined, hardly imaginable, even 
today totally unimaginable phenomena. On the other hand the 
language must also permit one to express the most boring, futile, 
idle, common-place, platitudes whenever that—for some possibly 
strange reasons—seems to be important. And, of course, these 
are only two of the many possible types of occasions when one 
would have inhibitions in employing certain locutions. Thus, one 
would rarely, if ever, succeed in persuading a good Catholie so 
much as to utter (say, as an effective noise for testing a micro- 
phone) the sentence: ‘‘The Pope is a dirty liar.’’?® Stylistic taste 
may also forbid one to use particularly technical, flowery, or 
pompous and bombastic language. Nobody has ever, as far as 
I know, described a kiss as, say: ‘‘quadro-labial intercourse’’; but 
this does not prevent the occasion from occurring in which such 


10 Alfred Tarski does not (according to Alfred Tarski) permit his children 
to use the expression ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘truth.’’ Consequently if one asked, say, 
Professor Tarski’s daughter: ‘‘Ina, would you ever say:: ‘It is true that 
24+2=4’,’’? she might well reply: ‘‘No! Never! I want to do as my father 
has told me (i.e., never to say: ‘It is true that ...’).’’ 
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a designation might be most effective or even proper and fitting. 
It is common-place that locutions are by and large most correctly 
applied in cases which are the ordinary, conventional, common- 
sensical, usual, customary, normal, standard, paradigmatic cases 
of their right application. On the other hand, it would be most 
unfortunate if one were prevented from employing them in such 
eases as well where they, offhand, sound odd, absurd, exotic in- 
appropriate, uncalled-for, nonsensical: Whereof one (so far) has 
been silent, thereof one may have to speak. 


HERMAN TENNESSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, EDMONTON 


BOOK REVIEW 


Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism. Monroe C. 
BrearpsLteY. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company [1958]. 
xi, 614 pp. Eight plates, some in color. $6.95. 


One of the author’s aims in preparing this volume was ‘‘to col- 
lect the scattered work done separately on some of the problems.’’ 
In this he has certainly succeeded, at least as regards the con- 
temporary literature. His command of books and articles—not 
only in aesthetics proper but in art history, musicology, the criti- 
cism of the various arts—is formidable: one thinks of no significant 
gap or omission. The bibliographical notes appended to each chap- 
ter are fascinating and extremely useful. Hence it is easy to recom- 
mend the work to persons already absorbed in the problems of 
aesthetics, for use as a sort of work of reference. One need only 
consult the index at intention, expression, fiction, metaphor, style, 
structure, and so on, to find extensive references and a more or less 
helpful exposition. There can, however, be no guarantee of uni- 
form excellence in the treatment : the student must take his chances. 

Relatively little use is made of older writers. Many important 
names are unlisted; and neither Plato nor Aristotle, Hume nor 
Kant, receives as much notice as each of a good many writers who 
are still alive. I am not complaining of these discriminations and 
omissions, but it is well to realize that they are reflected in the 
contents of the book. ‘‘ Aesthetic ambiguity,’’ which—though its 
prevalence in poetry may have been remarked upon long before 
Empson—has figured prominently as a concern of recent criticism, 
is given ample attention. But play and the play theory of art re- 
ceive, except for a few words on page 530, no attention at all. 
Quite a number of ‘‘perennial’’ topics are slighted or quite ignored. 
I do not regret the absence of certain stock issues, easily discover- 
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able elsewhere. But there are singularities of doctrine and pro- 
cedure that are so great as to amount to distortions. There are 
also, entirely apart from those ideas with which one may venture 
to disagree, mistakes of logic, compositional defects, and a host of 
faults not readily classifiable. Yet there are many positive, in- 
deed remarkable, qualities. The combination of merits and de- 
fects that exists in this book is, in fact, like nothing else I can 
remember. 

For purposes of illustration I can cite (but cannot, in the space 
at my disposal, fully elucidate) one or two of the main substantive 
contentions. The identification (in the Introduction and else- 
where) of aesthetics with the philosophy of criticism is something 
one could show good reason to reject. Still Beardsley’s position 
might remain at least ‘‘controversial.’’ It is another matter when, 
having thus defined the field, he divides it into three parts, cor- 
responding to the types of critical statement that he distinguishes 
as ‘‘descriptive,’’ ‘‘interpretive,’’ and ‘‘evaluative’’—and assigns 
a group of chapters to each as a department. This scheme of divi- 
sion is in many ways faulty. The rules of logical division are 
violated. If aesthetics were the philosophy of criticism, it would 
not follow—moreover, it is not true—that it would have as one 
branch a theory of critical description, as another a theory of in- 
terpretation, and so on. And if we suspect, as we may, that the 
categories are not mutually exclusive, this is confirmed by the fact 
that only in the roughest way does any group of chapters. adhere 
to its designation: a good many problems of interpretation, for 
example, are treated under Description. 

It is with a deeper kind of shock that we follow the treatment, 
in a first chapter of some sixty pages, of the fundamental topic 
of Aesthetic Objects. In the tradition that stems from Hutcheson, 
Baumgarten, and Kant there is—notwithstanding diverse answers 
—a uniformity of approach to the problem of defining the aesthetic 
object. There is an assumption of conditions to be met by a satis- 
factory analysis, one of which is that concepts of aesthetic experi- 
ence, the aesthetic attitude, the aesthetic object, judgment, and 
value shall fit into and neatly complement one another. At an 
advanced point in the chapter (pages 62-63), as well as once or 
twice in later chapters, Mr. Beardsley shows himself cognizant of 
this approach ; but he tucks it away in minor subsections. Though 
not happily settled in any variant of the traditional approach, I 
happen to think that in some form it is indispensable: that without 
it we can take no step toward the solution of ‘‘advanced’’ prob- 
lems in aesthetics—explain, for instance, how the spectacle of evil 
and suffering can be found enjoyable. But that is only another 
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point on which I find myself opposed to Mr. Beardsley. His own 
positive treatment is nearly incredible. Not devoid of lucid 
passages, the chapter is nevertheless a hodgepodge. Starting with 
the question, ‘‘What is a work of art?’’, it takes up the appalling 
problem of the ‘‘ontological status of the work,’’ only to drop this 
as suitable for final settlement at a later place in the book. Skip- 
ping over other factors that contribute to the reader’s bewilderment, 
we come at last not to anything so nearly conclusive as a characteri- 
zation of the aesthetic object but to the outline of a method em- 
bracing a number of steps that, once taken, would (I cannot see 
how they could) bring us to such a conclusion. Each step is de- 
ferred to its appropriate later chapter. And to sum it all up, Mr. 
Beardsley says, ‘‘We have now reached an agreement about the 
meaning of ‘aesthetic object.’’’ At almost every point in the 
exposition we find ourselves on no definite ground and quickly de- 
prived of what ground we have. 

If we cared to go on with it, the case against Beardsley could 
be considerably strengthened: among the smaller-scale, textural 
faults there is, for instance, a frequent inconsistency in the senses 
ascribed, at adjoining places, to a given term. (Let the interested 
reader consider how many times, between pages 116 and 119, the 
connotation of the term ‘‘cognitive import’’ is changed without 
notice.) But what is remarkable is that room should be left for 
as many merits as are here to be found. Mr. Beardsley’s abilities 
are seen to best advantage in certain shorter sections, where the 
reader is in no danger of losing the thread. The following passage 
is much too short to be representative of his best; let me say, how- 
ever, that it and other things like it seem to me to display some- 
thing more than good sense—a confirmed habit of reflecting, upon 
topics about which much has been written and little said. ‘‘Struc- 
ture’’ and ‘‘texture’’ having been defined on conventional lines, it is 
found that much of what is meant by ‘‘style,’’ when one speaks of 
the style of a particular work, is certain ‘‘recurrent features of the 
texture’’ of the work. To appreciate this, one needs perhaps to 
have noticed that, however indefinite be our understanding of the 
terms ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘style,’’ the uses of one are not the same as the 
uses of the other; though each appears to be set off in the same 
kind of contrast to ‘‘subject matter’’ and ‘‘theme.’’ I believe 
I need say no more by way of explaining why Beardsley’s sugges- 
tion seems to resolve the puzzle. In general, the treatment of the 
concept of style is admirable, as is that of the idea of obscurity 
in literature and of other matters—which other matters cannot 
be indicated because I have found no quality but excellence in the 
handling that is common and peculiar to them all. 
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As to the potential use of this book as a text on which to base 
a course in aesthetics: it is obvious that a selection will have to be 
made by the instructor. I do not know that this cannot be done 
successfully but do not envisage any workable selection. One thing 
is clear: that individual assignments can be based upon sections 
that the instructor has read and approved of. But this is to leave 
it an open question whether there should not be another book in the 
course to which this one is secondary. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors regret to learn of the death, in South Bend, Ind., 
May 11, of Yves R. Simon, Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was 58 years old. 





Herbert Feigl, Professor of Philosophy and Director of the 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science, has accepted an invita- 
tion to conduct a graduate seminar in Philosophy of Science at the 
International Forum of the Austrian College, Alpbach, Tyrol, 
August 18 to September 2. The general theme of the International 
Forum this summer will be: ‘‘Science and the Future.’’ Pro- 
fessor Feigl’s participation in the Forum is sponsored by the Phi- 
losophy of Science Association and the National Science Founda- 
tion. Professor Feigl has also accepted an invitation from Oberlin 
College, Ohio, to deliver the Mead-Swing Lectures (a series of four 
lectures), October 18-20, 1961. His general topic will be: ‘‘To- 
wards a Philosophy for Our Age of Science.’’ Professor Feigl 
is currently vice president of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association. 





Professor K. R. Popper of the London School of Economies and 
Professor P. K. Feyerabend of the University of California at 
Berkeley will be visitors, each for three or four months, at the 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science during 1962. Re- 
search will concentrate in the areas of the logic of probability and 
the foundations of physics. 





Josiah B. Gould, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at The 
American University, Washington, D. C., has been appointed Re- 
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search Associate at the Rockefeller Institute in New York City 
for the academic year 1961-1962. He will be on leave from The 
American University in Washington, D. C., and will complete a 
project of the translation and commentary upon the Fragments of 


Chrysippus, one of the leading figures in the school of the early 
Greek Stoies. 





The University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, announces the 
following regular appointments: 


Marvin Farber, now Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Buffalo, as Professor and 
Chairman of the Department. 

Robert J. Ackermann, now Instructor at Washington State 
University, as Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

James F.. Ross, now Instructor at the University of Michigan, 
as Assistant Professor of Philosophy, effective January 1, 1962. 

Bernard F. Grunstra, as Instructor in Philosophy. 


And also the following visiting appointments: 


D. J. O’Connor, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Exeter, England, as Visiting Professor of Education and Phi- 
losophy for 1961-1962. 

Harold Weisberg, Assistant Professor and Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Brandeis University, as Visiting 
Lecturer for the Fall term, 1961. 

Wolfgang Stegmiiller, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Munich, as Visiting Professor of Philosophy 1962-1963. 





The American Academy of Arts and Sciences offers three Mono- 
graph Prizes of $1,000 each, to be awarded annually to the authors 
of unpublished monographs—one in the humanities, one in the 
social sciences, and one in the physical and biological sciences. A 
Monograph is defined for the purposes of these awards as a 
‘scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a 
learned journal and too specialized for a general book.’’ Recipients 
of these prizes will be expected to make their own arrangements 
for publication. The iinal date in 1961 for receipt of manu- 
scripts by the committee on awards is October 2. Announcement 
of the awards will be made in December. Full details concerning 
these prizes may be secured on request by sending a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to the Committee on Monograph Prizes, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Little Hall 33, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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The Institute for Research in the Humanities of the University 
of Wisconsin invites applications for two postdoctoral fellowships 
tenable in the Institute during the academic year 1962-1963. One 
fellowship is financed by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the second from funds available to the Institute. The stipend of 
each fellowship is $6,000. The candidate should have a recent 
doctor’s degree and must be desirous of pursuing research in some 
area of the humanities: (1) history (cultural, institutional, and 
intellectual, including the history of art, the history of music, and 
the history of science); (2) philosophy (including the history of 
philosophy, systematic philosophy) ; or (3) language and literature 
(critical and historical studies). During the year 1962-1963 
senior members at the Institute will be engaged in research projects 
in the following areas of the humanities: (1) Mycenaean and early 
Greek language and literature (Emmett L. Bennett, Jr.); (2) 
medieval science and learning (Marshall Clagett); (3) contem- 
porary literature and philosophy (visiting members to be selected) ; 
and (4) twentieth-century French literature (Germaine Brée). 
For this reason priority will be given to applications that are 
related in some way to one of these more specific fields of study. 
Applications will be accepted until November 1, 1961. 





The Xth International Congress of the History of Science will 
be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., August 26-31, 1962, 
and at the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, from 
August 31 to September 2, 1962. 

Communications on the following subjects are invited, and will 
be assigned to the appropriate sections: 


I. General problems in the history of science; methods, phi- 
losophy, and historiography of science. 
II. History of technology and applied science. 
III. Seience in Antiquity. 
IV. Science in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
V. Mathematics and the exact sciences after 1600. 
1. History of mathematics. 
2. History of physics and astronomy. 
3. History of chemistry (including pharmacy). 
‘I. Biological and earth sciences after 1600. 
1. Natural history and biology (including medical bi- 
ology). 
2. Geography, exploration, geology and oceanography. 


. Sciences of man (psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
linguistics). 
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Oral presentation of these papers will be strictly limited to 15 
minutes. An abstract, not to exceed 200 words, must be submitted 
in a clean typescript (suitable for reproduction) to the Secretary 
of the Congress no later than May 1, 1962. No paper may be read 
for the author in absentia. For publication in the Actes of the 
Congress, a finished typescript must be handed to the Secretary 
immediately after the session at which the paper is read. It must 
not exceed 1,500 words in length. It is not necessary to present 
a paper in order to participate in the Congress. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Secretary of the Congress, Dr. C. 
Doris Hellman, Xth International Congress of the History of 
Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Dr. Leigh S. Cauman, Lecturer in Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 


versity, will be acting managing editor of this JouRNAL during 
June, July, and August. 
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